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DIVISION OF THE STERNO-MASTOID MUSCLE FOR WRY NECK. 


BY J. MASON WARREN, M.D. " 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

I was requested by my friend, Dr. Davenport, to see a boy 16 years 
old, aifected with wry neck, and received the following history of his case. 
When four years of age he had a fall from the top of a stair-case to 
the bottom. He was alone atthe time, and on being taken up no wound 
was to be discovered on any part of the body ; be complained, however, 
of a pain in the left side of the neck. Shortly after the accident, it was 
found that the head inclined to the left, and that the muscles of that side 
Were in an unnatural state of tension. This distortion gradually in- 
éreased, until it attained the appearance which it presented at the ume I 
_ saw him, twelve years after the accident. At this period he was suffering 
from frequent attacks of headache, and from an almost constant and se- 
vere pain in the diseased side of the neck. He was rather short of his 


_ age, and the distortion aided much to diminish his natural height. 


~~ On viewing him in front, the following were the appearances observed. 
st. ‘The head was drawn down to the left side, the ear usually resting 
. the left shoulder, although he had the power of raising it a little from 
at position. 2d. This inclination was accompanied by a rotation of the 
ad, so that the face regarded the right shoulder. 

Observed from behind, there was a deep sulcus on the left side of the 
neck, with a corresponding projection on the right side, made by the 
trans¥erse processes of the cervical vertebre. A curve had taken place 
both tm the cervical and in the lumbar portions of the spinal column. 
The left shoulder was higher than the right. ‘The left side of the chest 
Was projeeted, and there was a considerable excavation of the ribs on the 
opposite side, On examination of the vertebra, proceeding upward, the 
spinous processes of the cervical portion could be distinguished until the 
third vertebra was arrived at; here the line of the column was lost, 
being concealed under a large mass of muscle; with great care the spi- 
nous process of the second cervical vertebra was discovered, having per- 
formed a rotation of nearly the quarter of a circle on its axis. The ster- 
no-mastoid muscle of the left side, on being examined, was found to be 
very strongly retracted, as well as the deep-seated muscles of the neck ; 
the scaleni particularly could be made out in an unnatural state of rigidity. 
l'he former, however, appeared to be the chief obstacle to the endeavors 
for bringing the _ to an upright position. 
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In addition to these changes, the face had undergone a remarkable al- 
teration worthy of notice. The whole left side of the face was more or 
less atrophied, and each of its component parts was much smaller than 
those of the other side; the left eye was much smaller than the right, 
which was raised up, and on a level higher than its fellow, and this ap- 
pearance was not owing to the inclined position of the head alone, as was 
more distinctly verified when the face was brought into its natural position 
after the operation. 

The health of the patient was not strong; and in addition the mortifi- 
cation of being afflicted with so severe a deformity, the pain at the spot 
where the curvature was most extreme was al times excessively severe. 
He lies commonly on his right ride, sometimes on his back, but never by 
any chance on the side diseased. 

It having been ascertained, so far as was practicable, that the chief ob- 
stacle to the restoration of the head existed in the unnatural state of the ster- 
no-mastoid muscle, it was determined to divide it at its sternal insertion, the 
retraction, according to Guérin, who is considered the best authority on 
this point of surgery, commonly existing in this portion of the muscle. 

The operation was performed on the 4th of December, in presence of 
Dr. Brown, Dr. Fisher, Dr. Davenport, Dr. Davies of Portsmouth, and 
Dr. Warren, Sen. The head being well supported, and carried a little 
forward, so as to project the muscle outward from the subjacent parts, the 
patient was directed to make strong efforts to exagverate the existing ro- 
tation, so as to produce as great a tension of the muscle as possible. A 
puncture was now made with a lancet through the skin, about six lines 
above the clavicle, between the sternal and clavicular portions of the mus- 
cle. The narrow, blunt-headed knife of Bouvier was next introduced, its. 
flat side towards the muscular fibre, carried behind the sternal head, its - 
edge turned towards the muscle, and the section completed by a slight 
sawing motion. , The effects of this operation were at once manifested by 
a distinct crackling sound, by a separation of the divided parts, and t 
the partial restoration of the head to its natural position, also by the pos- 
sibility of rotation in every direction. The wound on the neck: was 
covered with a bit of court plaster, a cap placed on the head, to the back 
of which, opposite the right mastoid process, a strap was attached, and 
being drawn tight was secured over the breast of the same side. ~ 

On the following day he was quite comfortable; he had slept well, 
lying on his left side, which he had been unable to do previous to the 
operation; the pain in his neck had entirely left him. The plaster cover- 
ing the wound was removed at the end of forty-eight hours, entire cica- 
trization having taken place. The patient was now directed to wear a 
stock on the neck, and to make strong and constant efforts to rotate the 
head ; he was also placed on an inclined plane for three or four hours 
daily, the head secured by a bandage carried under the chin and attached 
to the upper part of the board. 

In the course of a fortnight a very great improvement was perceptible ; 
the head, however, had not yet regained its proper position, but was still 
inclined to the left; the divided muscle had united, a firm and almost 
cartilaginous substance being apparent at the point of union. The clavi- 
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cular portion of the muscle had become much more prominent since the 
division of its sternal attachment, and now felt round and corded—pre- 
senting an obvious obstacle to the adjustment of the head. It was there- 
fore thought advisable that the division of this part of the muscle should 
be effected, and in order to derive the full advantage from it, the opera- 
tion was performed in the following manner. 

The head being well supported and the muscle sufficiently relaxed, 
the body of the sterno-mastoid, just above its division into sternal and 
clavicular heads, could be readily seized between the thumb and fore- 
finger and completely isolated from the deep-seated parts. A sharp- 

inted knife was now carried behind the muscle, until it could be felt 
by the finger under the skin on the opposite side, and the patient being 
directed to place the muscle in strong contraction, the section was com- 
pleted without difficulty. 

This second operation was not followed by any inflammation, the wound 
being quite healed at the end of forty-eight hours ; and by persisting in 
the treatment before directed, the head was very shortly restored to its 
normal position. At the present moment, nine months after the opera- 
tion, | have made the following observations of his appearance. 

Toa person regarding him in front, a slight cant of the head is observa- 
ble to the right side, evidently owing to the constant and determined efforts 
of the patient to overcome his deformity by carrying the head in an 

Sposite direction. The face still presents the alteration already pointed 
out, viz., an atrophy of the whole of the affected side; the eye of the left 
side is much less prominent, the lid more closed, and the level of it lower 
than its fellow ; the whole osseous, cellular and muscular system partake 
in this alteration or want of development. ! 
.? From behind, the following changes are visible. The dorsal and lum- 
‘Dar curvatures of the spinal column have disappeared, and the shoulders 
have regained their natural elevation. The excavation of the ribs on 
e@ side, and the projection on the other, are fast disappearing. The 
t half of the muscles of the neck still remain greatly developed above 
the other side, and a slight curve still exists in the cervical ver- 
me. The health of the patient has greatly improved, and his appear- 
ancé is sO completely altered since the operation, that his former friends 
scarcely recognize him. 

Case I1.—The following case was operated upon by Dr. John C. 
Warren, in the first part of June. 

The patient was alittle girl, 9 years of age. When about four weeks 
old, the parents observed that the muscles on the left side of the neck 
were in an extraordinary state of tension; it was not, however, until the 
age of four years that the head began to be distorted, and from that period 
the distortion has gradually increased, so that at present the contraction is 
SO great as to bring the mastoid process nearly in contact with the left 
shoulder, accompanied by a strong rotation of the head tothe right. This 
distortion has evidently had a great effect on the health of the child, who 
is pale, emaciated, and of a feeble constitution. A double lateral curva- 
ture of the spine exists, though not so marked as in the preceding case. 

Under these circumstances Dr. Warren determined to divide the sterno- 
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cleido-mastoid muscle of the left side, which was found to be strongly re- 
tracted, and was evidently the chief obstacle to the return of the head 
to the upright position. 

The operation was performed in the following manner. The head be- 
ing supported so as to give sufficient projection and tension to the diseased 
muscle, a narrow, sharp-pointed bistoury was passed between the skin 
and its sternal attachment, from without inward; the edge of the knife 
was now directed upon the muscle, and the division accomplished. ‘The 
knife was again entered at the same orifice, carried in front of the cleido- 
mastoid, and this head of the muscle divided in a similar manner. 

The result of the operation was an immediate alteration in the head to 
a more upright position. ‘The wound healed in three days. The subse- 
quent treatment was the same as that detailed in the preceding case. 

The following is the substance of a letter received from her father two 
months after the operation. He states that she now has perfect command 
of her head, and a power of rotation in all directions. Her head is so nearly 
straight that a stranger would not notice any deformity. “From the 
shoulders her neck slopes to the right, which is apparent when standing be- 
hind her. The short curve at the upper part of the neck can scarcely be 
perceived. The cavity on the one side, and the eflargement on the 
other, have returned to almost the perfect shape. Her school-mates are 
astonished when they see her with her bead up, and say how tall she has 
grown. Her neck, you will probably remember, was apparently very 
short ; it is now a very long neck for a child of her age. She occupies 
the inclined plane four hours each day.” 

Remarks.—In reviewing these cases, we shall find the following circum- 
stances worthy of notice. In the first place, the anatomical changes pro 
duced by the contraction of the muscle are very interesting, as bearing of 
many cases of deformity besides that now under consideration. The left half 
of the face, as has been already stated, had become more or less atrophiec 
during the continuance of the disease, so that the whole osseous s stem, 
as well as the soft parts, was implicated in the diseased action. The al- 
teration has been attributed by M. Guérin to the distortion which the great 
vessels of the neck undergo before their entrance into the cranium. The 
curvature to the right which the cervical vertebrae make on the dorsal, 
produces a strong traction of the skin, by which an oblique position is 
communicated to the left part of the face. The eyeball also undergoes 
a rotatior on its axis, so as to bring it into the horizontal direction—the 
eyes, as M. Guérin remarks, being placed in relation to each other, as it 
were, on a stair case, from whence considerable trouble in vision is produced 
on the first adjustment of the head. The alteration in the spinal column 
is also interesting. In order to obviate the inclination of the head to the 
left, which brings it without the axis of the body, an inclination takes 
place of the cervical on the dorsal region, of the dorsal on the lumbar, 
and of the lumbar on the sacral. The excavation of the ribs on the one 
side, and their projection on the other, naturally follow from the persis- 
tence of the curvature in the spinal column. 

_ There are few operations that have been more benefited by the estab- 
lishment of the principle of subcutaneous incisions, than that for the sur- 
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gical treatment of wry neck. The operation previously employed by the 
most distinguished surgeons, consisted in first making a transverse incision 
through the skin, so as to expose the fibre of the sterno-mastoid; the 
muscle was now carefully dissected, layer by layer, until the whole was 
divided. The results of this method were often very severe; there was 
great inflammation, and suppuration frequently followed by infiltration of 
pus into the anterior mediastinum—sometimes causing the death of the 
patient. The contraction also of the cicatrix from so severe a wound, of- 
ten counteracted the benefit derived from the division of the muscle. 

To M. Guérin, of Paris, we are chiefly indebted for the exposition of 
the pathology, physiology, and ‘hersuizical treatment of wry neck. M. 
Guérin has endeavored to establish the following’ propositions. 

Ist. That what has been called the sterno-cl¢llo- Aiea muscle, con- 
stitutes, in fact, two distinct muscles—the sterno-mastoid, and the cleido- 
mastoid. 

2d. The sterno-mastoid and the cleido-mastoid are possessed of different 
functions: the first is a flexor and rotator of the head; the other muscle 
is essentially a muscle of respiration. e”* 

3d. In wry neck, which bas thus far been attributed to the shortening 
of ie sterno-mastoid, the sternal muscle is primitively alone affected. 

. That, in the treatment of chronic wry neck, owing to the shorten- 
ing of the sterno-mastoid, the section of the sternal portion alone suffices 

_to destroy the essential cause of the deformity. 

The linits of this paper will not allow us to enter into all the proofs 
which he adduces in support of his positions. The practical inference 
to be drawn from them, however, appears in the fourth proposition, viz., 

, . in the majority of cases, the sterno-mastoid is primarily affected, and 
_ this alone requires an operation. Where the affection has lasted for a 
f length of'time, as in the two cases stated above, the cleido-mastoid al- 
ymost always partakes in the diseased action; and although by a long 

‘persistence in the use of mechanical means, this may be sometimes over- 
tome, yet the cure is undoubtedly much facilitated by its division, M. 
uérin has drawn a distinction, worthy of notice, between what he calls 
retraction and the contraction: of the muscle. The former, he has 
endeavored to show, only takes place after a long persistence of disease, 
and'consists in a fibrous degeneration of the muscle, and always requires 
surgical interference ; whereas the latter, which occurs in acute wry neck, 
is a simple temporary shortening of the muscular fibres, such as occurs 
In common muscular action, and is always amenable to the use of medi- 
cinal_ remedies, more particularly to the local application of the tartar 
emetic ointment. 

The following is the most approved manner of performing the operation, 
The head of the patient being firmly supported, is carried a little forward 
and strongly rotated, so as to project the muscle outward from the sub- 
Jacent organs and make it as tense as possible. A fold of skin over the 
muscle being raised, a puncture is made with a lancet from four to six 
lines above the clavicle, and between the insertions of the two heads 
of the muscle. The narrow, blunt-headed knife of Bouvier is now in- - 
troduced and carried with its flat side between the muscle and the skin. 
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The hold on the skin may now be relaxed, the edge of the knife applied 
to the muscle, and the division effected. This is usually announced by a 
crackling sound, and by the partial adjustment of the head. Instead of 
passing the knife in front of the muscle, it may be carried behind it; but 
in this case it is well that the knife should have a different shape ; 
in the former a concave, and in the latter a convex, edge is required. 
If it should now be determined to divide the clavicular head of the mus- 
cle, the knife may be introduced into the same orifice in the skin, carried 
backward, and the division made as in the preceding case—the section 
of the muscle from without inward being here always to be preferred, as 
being both more safe and more easy of execution. 

When the projection of the muscle is sufficient from the parts beneath 
to remove them from the danger of being punctured, and it has been de- 
termined to divide the body of the muscle, the method may be adopted 
which was practised in the former of the two cases which have been re- 
ported. The body of the muscle just before its division being seized be- 
tween the fingers, so that these are made to meet behind it and ascertain 
that no obstacle intervenes, a narrow-bladed knife is carried beneath until 
the point is detected under the skin on the opposite side, and the division 
is then to be made from within outward. a 

In dividing the internal head of the muscle, we have occasionally 
beneath the skin the anterior jugular vein, as it passes across the neck 
to enter the subclavian. ‘This, however, is easily avoided by making the 
incision sufficiently near the clavicle. The carotid and internal jugular 
are protected by the sterno-hyoid and sterno-thyroid muscles, and could 
not be reached but by the point of the knife carelessly introduced.» In 
dividing the cleido-mastoid, the external jugular, which lies between thee 
border of the muscle and the skin, may be wounded ; this is avoided by 
raising the skin and passing the knife with its cutting edge perpendicularly 
to the muscle, the vein being left between the back of the instrument and 
the skin. In dividing the body of the muscle, the external jugular is the 
principal organ to be avoided, and with sufficient care can be easily left on 
the outside of the puncture necessary for introducing the knife employed in 
the operation. 


September, 1841. 


THE HUMORAL PATHOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Dr. Carpenter, in his review of the “Medical and Physiological 
Commentaries,” as contained in the April No. (1841) of the British and 
Foreign Medical Review, and a Reviewer of the same work (by a singu- 
lar coincidence ), in the April No. of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
are pleased to deny the validity of my Essay on the Humoral Pathology, 
but do not attempt its refutation by a single fact or argument, nor have I 
anywhere seen any demonstration against it, beyond the ipse dixit of the 
writer. ‘The Reviewer, in the Medico-Chirurgical, remarks that— 

“The question at issue, as Dr. Paine fairly states it, is this—* Whether 
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foreign morbific causes and remedial agents, in their ordinary modes of 
operation, produce their primary effects upon the solids or upon the biood, 
and the latter become the cause of disease in the former; whether we 
have hereditary humors, as gout, scrofula,’ &c. &c. We are satisfied 
with the answer of M. Andral to this question,” &c. &c.—( Rev. p. 400.) 

Now, M. Andral’ unequivocally affirms, and attempts to demonstrate 
by syllogistic reasoning, that aLL diseases are owing to a primary vitiated 
state of the blood, and that there is but one therapeutical principle, which 
is founded upon this pathological dogma, and which consists in cleansing 
or otherwise restoring the blood by the direct action of remedial agents, 
without any reference to the state of the solids. -This I have not only 
abundantly shown by quotations from: M. Andral (Comm., Vol.1., pp. 415, 
618, 630—631, 636—637, &c.), but that it is the doctrine of many 
. other living and distinguished medical writers. (See Comm., Vol. I., pp. 
392—400, 417, 419, 433—435, 447, 464—465, 488, 617, 540 note, 
541, 543, 531, 533—539, 565, 576—581, 582, 586,587 and 608 
notes, 609, 611, 613, 639—640, 663,667, 674,.696—698, &c.) Dr.» 
Latham states the whole pathological and therapeutical doctrine, when 
he says that we shall doubtless find the seminal principle of disease in a 
prayity of the blood itself, and that the worst forms of fever will yet be 
curéd’by table-salt, in virtue of its direct blood-making faculty.*—( Cont, 
Neal. 1., pp. 397, 657.) Other late and distinguished writers are quoted 
4. tothe same effect. The British and Foreign Medical. Review, and the 

edico-Chirurgical Review, maintain in many of their late articles the 
evoing doctrine, or do, at best, but tolerate solidism and vitalism where 
would be manifestly preposterous to adopt the humoral rattonale.—(See 

Vol. 1., pp. 392—400, 534, &c.) ‘ 
. © T come now to the specific object of this communication, which is to 
' substantiate the concluding sentence of the following quotation from the 
~ “Commentaries.” and with which the Essay on the Humoral Pathology 

‘commences. Thus :— 
1 » “Having hitherto investigated the character of the forces and actions 
ee we are better prepared for considering the important subject of the 
moral Pathology. 

“What recollections are not inspired by our introductory sentence ! 
What mind so insensibie to the past, that it has not already travelled over 
the various eras of Medicine, and passed in review those countless sages 
that gave distinction to.each? Who has not traced from Galen to the 
last of his race, the brilliant achievements, the heroic renown, the unex- 
ampled career of humoralism ? Who has not fancied that /ast man stand- 
ing in solitary, hopeless defence, like Caius Marius swearing revenge 
over the ruins of Carthage? Dividing into adverse schools, they yet 
maintained a common bond of union through the doctrine which is now 
Uniting us with remote ages, and with every empyric in the land.” — 
(Comm., Vol. I., p. 385.) | 

I shall subjoin an advertisement by the acknowledged chief of empy- 
rics, which, it will be seen, embraces the whole philosophy of medicine as 
now cultivated by distinguished humoralists, reduces pathology and thera- 


* See Latham’s Lectures on Clinical Medicine, p. 58. 1837. American edition. 
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eutics to a simple “ Unit,” strips them of all relation to physiology, and 
in the candid language of Magendie—* all the physician can do is to 
order certain remedies, which, if necessary, the nurse could prescribe 
equally well.” “ You saw me,” he continues, “ give rise, at my plea- 
sure, to pneumonia, scurvy, yellow fever, &c., not to mention several 
other affections which, so to speak, I called into being before you.” 
And all this upon cats and dogs.—( Comm., Vol. I., p. 397.) It is said 
that Professor Chapman is wout to ask his medical class whether they 
ever saw a hen with smallpox. Of vitality Magendie speaks also the 
common doctrine of the physical and chemical philosophers of life. “For | 
my part,” he says, “1 declare boldly that I look upon these ideas about 
vitality, and the rest of it, as nothing more than a cloak for ignorance 
and laziness.”—( Ibid.) ‘This degeneracy of medicine has grown out of 
the recent efforts to construe the results of life by the forces of inorganic 
matter and upon physical and chemical principles. Ben 

Endless experiments have been going on in all parts of Europe with 
injections of putrid and other morbific substances, and even of quicksilver, 
into the circulation, to extort from their results the conclusion that the or- 
dinary causes of disease are absorbed and vitiate the blood. ‘These ex- 
periments have become the grand foundation of the doctrine, whose prac- 
tical consequences are so forcibly and so justly set forth by Magendie. Or, 
if we turn to the metropolis of Great Britain, where Hunter and his come, 
peers exalted medicine to the highest dignity amongst the sciences, we — 
shall have some idea of the zntellectual respect in which it is regarded by 
the ablest champions of humoralism, by quoting the precepts lately incul- 
cated by Dr. Latham upon a class of medical students. ae 
« Knowledge,” says Dr. Latham, ‘ may be an encumbrance as well 

as a help.” “Iam acquainted with-men who never-have done, and never _ 
can do, anything, because they know too much.” ‘Nothing is more — 
common than to hear it said of some eminent and distinguished person — 
‘Eminent and distinguished as he is, what would he not have beem had, 
he possessed the learning of such an one?’ Whereas, if he bad pos- 
sessed one particle more of learning than he has, he would have been 
nothing at all; it would have weighed him down and he would. nevé 
have been heard of”! “ Many aclever man practises physie@with tolera- 
ble success, who has never troubled his head about morbid processes, and 
who has not the remotest notion how those things come to pass witch he 
has been witnessing, in their effects or their symptoms, allathewdays of 
his life” !—( Latham’s Clinical Lectures, pp. 16, 59.) |. - 

On the other hand, we are told by Hippocrates, that medicine is re- 
lated to all other sciences, that its philosophical attainment, and its prac- 
tical application, are the most difficult of human pursuits, that a “ philo- 
sophical physician is like a god,” and he urges upon his son the study of 
mathematics as an important foundation for medical inquiries. Zimmer- 
mann and other illustrious philosophers, after the experience of more than 
two thousand years from the precepts of Hippocrates, maintain that it 1s 
only men of genius who can, without erudition, grasp the principles of 
the healing art.—(Zimm. on Experience in Medicine.) Let us not, 
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then, throw discouragements in the way of intellectual culture, where it 
is so much demanded by the highest interests of humanity. 

1 come now to the demonstration that the whole science of medicine, 
as cultivated by the most able bamoralists, is lucidly expounded, and in- 
susceptible of improvement or further illustration, in an advertisement by 
BranpretH, which | copy from a newspaper of the 23d of August, 
1841; and I shall also feel it due to the cause which I advocate, and for 
which shave been wholly misrepresented and calumniated by the two 
leading medical Reviews of Europe, to incorporate this communication 
with the “ Medical and Physiological Commentaries,” along with my 
pamphlet. 

Advertisement by Benjamiwy Brandreth.—* Disease. a Unit. In- 
purity of Blood the only Diseases How simple, yet how, wise, how 
. good and beautiful are all. the laws of Nature! “Simpliéity and truth are 
stamped upon évery law of the creation. The mighty worlds,which roll 

in space, in = of velocity and direction, are’ all governed 

ATTRACTION OF "MAT®ER TO MATTER.’ ‘This principle. governs the hu 

man body. Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills attract allimpurities — 

of the blood to the bowels, which organ expels them from the body. 

Attfaction and disease are both unrrs. All accidents, or infections, only 

affect thesbody in*proportion as they occasion tmpurity of the blood. The 
rowels, for instanc® are costive—this most important organ is closed— 
_ the consequence is @ great accumulation of impurities, which, as they 
pnot get out by their usual passage, are forced into the blood. [And 
the humoralists of accumblated urine*] Thus fevers, “€olics, 
_ Aheumatism, coughs and colds, are often produced. But, let Brandreth’s 
pills beised in such doses as will effectually evacuate the bowels, and 
health is: restored at once. Hot weather, by occasioning debility, pro- 
_ duces impurities of the blood ; from which arise dysentery, ¢holera mor- 
_ bus, cramps in the bowels, feebleness, pains in the back and hip-joints, 
headaches, &c. &¢. ‘These unpleasant companies are speedily removed by 
a few doses of the Brandreth puls, which soon restore health by purtfy- 
the blood. Gritf, creat anxiety of mind, muchi watching, fear, bad 
, intemperance, residence near marshy land, tend, in a powerful de- 
gree, to promote tmpurity of the blood, which soon shows itself in ery- 
sipélas, consumption, epileptic fits, apoplexy, scurvy, fever and ague, de- 
rangéments of the stomach and bowels, all which symptoms will soon be 
removed by purifying the blood with the Brandreth pills. [See Andral 
in “ Comm,” Vol. 1. ut. cit.] Smallpox, scarlet fever, putrid fevers, 
even spotted fever, and: fevers of all kinds, are propagated only by those 
Whose blood is inva.state of impurity. ‘These maladies are mild or viru- 
lent according as the bleed be charged with impurities previous to the in- 
fection being received, and never attack those whose blood is in a state of 
erty. [See Comm., ut cit.] The Brandreth pills, by purifying the 
lood, soon cure these maladies. Ulcers are produced by impurities of 
the blood. ‘The part where it breaks out has, in days gone by, been in- 
jured, and therefore its powers could not repel the impurity of the blood 


* See Comm., Vol. I., p. 601—608, &c. Were urine absorbed, it would produce violent inflamma- 
tion not only of the absorbents of the bladder, but in all other parts. And so of bile. 
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when it settled upon it. [See Comm., ut cit.] Soon the acidity excoriates 
and opens the ulcer. Here we have a drain or outlet opened for the 
bad humors, for the impurity of the blood to pour out of the body. [See 
Comm., ut cit.] Brandreth’s pills,” &c. &e. 

Such, then, is a truly luminous exposition of the whole doctrine of hu- 
moralism—only Brandreth’s philosophy does not recognize the absorption 
of his pills. He seems to be sensible that they are incapable of con- 
verting diseased and impure to heaithy blood by mixing with that fluid, 
and has therefore substituted the ingenious hypothesis of attraction—for 
which he finds an analogy in cohesion and gravitation, just as Dr. Car- 
penter does in the “development of the magnetic powers of iron” for 
the “development of the vital properties which are dormant in the ele- 
ments of matter,” when the former, like the latter in respect to organiza- 
tion, is placed in a favorable relation to the magnetic influence. 

How far it is probable. Dr. Carpenter may be indebted to Brandreth’s 
advertisements for his conceptions of the humoral pathology, as set forth 
in his review of the ‘ Medical and Physiological Commentaries,” can 
_ only be inferred from the general conviction of plagiarism which I have 
proved upon him in my pamphlet, and especially his signal preference of the 
writings of the Rev. Dr. Channing, as exhibited in his “ Principles of 
General and Comparative Physiology,” and in extensive Essays in the 
British and Foreign Medical Review. It is difficult, however, to con- 
ceal the gratification at finding American authors in such high favor with | 
our distinguished transatlantic friends ; and, humble as may be our Ameri- 
can humoralist in the estimation of the eminent philosophers of his school,» 
it cannot be concealed that a more able exposition of the doctrines of hu-’_ 
moralism has never been vouchsafed to the world, nor the whole philoso- 
phy of medicine more comprehensively set forth. This | am induced ~ 
to claim in behalf of America. a 

Beyond the haunts of the empyric, however, let me once more say, — 
that America has scarcely yet been tainted with the physical doctrines of — 
life or their natural offspring, the vagaries of humoralism. She still pre-— 
sents, in the midst of nations whose eminent men have, at former ned 
directed the destinies of science, the astonishing spectacle of an almost 
entire profession devoted to the Hippocratic method of observing nature, 
clinging to the experience of the past, avoiding the fruits of that philoso- 
phy which is founded on the ruins of nature, nor yet seeks an interpre- 
tation of her vital phenomena in the crucible: of the chemist or through 
the glass of the optician. She remains unshaken by the convulsion 
around her. il 

Let us continue to cultivate physiology as the most profound and the 
sublimest department of nature—to look upon the invasions of physics and 
chemistry as the ambitious strides of a giant who would gain a monopoly of 
the earth, and upon any act of submission as a degradation of ourselves and 
of that philosophy which can alone protect the Attributes of Him who gave 
it existence. Let it still be the ruling genius of this land to consult the 
understanding first, and the imagination and senses next ; and, whatever 
we may obtain from abroad, that concerns the interests of medicine, may 
it still be subjected to rigorous analysis, and to the test of reason and in- 
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dividual experience. Let us still go on as we have been going, “ gather- 
ing like the bee from abroad, but digesting that which is gathered by his 
own virtues ;” still leaving the phantom of “ vitality and spirituality in the 
elements of matter”—the ‘frail embryo of organic chemistry ”’—the 
dependents upon morbid anatomy for the diagnosis of that disease which 
has put an end to its speculative treatment—homoeopathy—animal mag- 
netism—“ artificial digestion””—the mathematical humbug—still leaving 
these, and all others like them, “ to spin out, like the spider, all their own 
bowels,” and thanking “the empyrical philosophers, who, like pismires, 
only Jay up and use their own storey”, for ‘any proportion of their harvest 
they may be willing so spare—being ever-willing’to receive from the fore- 
going phalanx their castigations for our unambitious persevetance upon the 
well-beaten path of nature, or their contumely for our undaunted energy 
in the treatment of disease, or their maledictions for waiting upon nature 


when art bas womlts triumph, Respectfully yours, . 


ais. 
=" 


New York, August 23, 1841. i 
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MEDICAL CONVENTION OF OHIO. ~ 
A. copy of the proceedings of the Convention which met at Columbus 


on the Sth; 61h and 7th of May last, has been received. The dissertation 
by Dr. J. P. Harrison, on the diseases induced by mercurys.is reserved for 
a leisure day. That on medical education, by the same-indtstrious and 
learned gentleman, is worthy of the careful examination of the guardians 


_ of the profession. Florula Lancastriensis is a formidable paper, which 
_ we passed overyhurriedly, having always stood in great dread of 


re: 
botany. Dr. Dawson’s paper on the winter feve¥ that prevailed in the 
‘eastern part of Green County, shows the critical observation of a consci- 

ious practitioner, intent upon the important business of doing his duty 


Medical Institution of Yale College.— By an advertisement in this day’s 
Journal it will be observed that Dr. Tully has resigned his professorship 
of Materia Medica in Yale College, and that Prof. Ives is temporarily to 
supply that chair. It is to be regretted that the school is deprived of ‘4 
talents and profoundslearning: of Prof. Tully. Prof. Ives, however, who 
is a distinguished botanistyformerly occupied the chair of Materia Medica, 
and will again be at home in that department, in which his lectures, es- 
pecially those on our indigenous materia medica, contributed much in 
former times to the celebrity of the school. 


A singular Dwarf.—At Mr. Harrington’s Museum, in this city, there 
is on exhibition, a boy, now in his sixteenth year, who is but 37 inches 
tall, with a girth of 12 inches round the waist, and weighs, including dress, 
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only 24 pounds! He is called James Washburn, and is said to have been 
born in Vermont. Although he bas a bright, sparkling eye, the features 
are sicall, contracted, pale, aud of a sickly hue, yet he is represented 
to. be in excellent health. Some of the phrenological indications of the 
head show him to be affectionate and inquisitive, yet in intellectual de- 
velopment he is still a child. There seems to be some mystery about the 
matter—as no one can say distinctly where he came from, or who his 
parents are. It is said that his mother was greatly frightened before his 
birth, by being suddenly shown her own father’s corpse. For some years 
there has been no alteration in his personal appearance, and it is there- 
fore presumed there will be no future increase of growth. We notice 
this boy as physiologists. Those who study the character of animal or- 
ganization, or watch the influence which the mechanism of the body ob- 
viously’has over the condition of the mind, should visit this anomaly— 
this wide departure of nature from her common course of operations. 


 Rigby’s Midwifery.—A \arze, well-finished volume, from the press of 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, has been promptly delivered to 
us by our neighbor Ticknor. The merits of the work willbe speedily 
set forth. In the mean time the publishers will please to accept our thanks. 


Dental Science.—The 11th and 12th Nas. of the American Journal of 
Dental Science, came on Friday, and are equal in value to any which © 
have preceded them. We should hardly be willing to employ an opera- 
tive dentist who did not take this important publication. Without it, it 
seems impossible that any one should keep pace with the scientific and — 
mechanical advances of modern dentistry. | argh 


New Books in Progress.—A new edition of Buckland’s Geology, with 
additions, —An atlas of plates, illustrative of the principles and practice of 
obstetric medicine, by Mr. F. H. Ramsbotham, in a large volume, con- — 
taining over one hundred plates, will be issued at Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber next.—The Principles and Practice of Medicine, by our learned friend, 
Dr. Dunglison, in two volumes, is soon to appear.—Why are no copies 
of Dr. Gibson’s Rambles in Europe, containing sketches of prominent 
surgeons, physicians, medical schools, &c., seen in Boston ?—The fourth 
edition of Dr. Dunglison’s Physiology, improved and modified, seems not 
to have been sufficiently known this way. Every physician should pos- 
sess a copy, if possible. 


"Boston Lunatic Hospital.—F rom July 1, 1840, to June 30, 1841, the 
whole number of patients in the Hospital has been 136; of whom 74 
were males and 62 were females. Of these, 87 were in the Hospital at 
the beginning of the year, 49 have been admitted during the year, and 
108 remain at its close. Of the 136 who have been inmates of the Hos- 
pital during the year, 30 have been recent cases (of less duration than 
one year), and 106 have been old cases (of longer duration than one year). 
Of those in the Hospital at the commencement of the year, 5 were recent 
and 82 were old cases. Of those since admitted, 25 were recent and 24 
were old cases, and there now remain in the wards, 12 recent and 96 old 
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cases. The number of discharges during the year has been 28. Of 
these, 14 had recovered, 2 improved, 4 not improved, 1 eloped, and 7 died. 
Of the 6 improved and unimproved, 4 were sent to their friends or to 
towns liable for their support, and 2 were admitted to the House of Indus- 
try. Eighteen were recent cases, of whom 13 had recovered, 1 #mproved, 
1 eloped, and 3 died. The remaining 10 were old cases, of whom 1 re- 
covered, 1 improved, 4 not improved, and 4 died. 

Of the 96 old cases, there are very few for whom the hope of recovery 
can be indulged. The results of the experience of lunatic hospitals jus- 


tify the assertion, that under of treatment the great 
majority of those now doomed/to live in hopelesswinsanity and depen- 


dence, would have been rest 


to sanity, the privileges an enjoyments 


of society and the capacity,of self-support. 

From the date of the admission of the first patient, Dec. 1191839, to 
the present tinte,the.whole number admitted is 153; 85 males and 68 fe- 
males. The whole number discharged is 45, 30 males and 16 females ; 


of whom 19*Had'tecovered, 3 improved, 12 not improved, 9 died, ald | 
eloped. ‘Thirty-five recent cases have been admitted; of these, 17 have 
been, discharged recovered, 1 improved, 4 died, 1 eloped, and 12 remain ‘ 
Of those remaining, S have been admitted’ during the last quarter, me Pid 
several Rave nearly recovered. Of the 118 old cases admitted, two have © = 
bee discharged recovered, 1 improved, 12 not improved, 1 eloped, 4 have » 
_@ied, and 96 remain.—Dr. Butler's Report. 


he Diseases of the Stomach and Bowels.—Dr. Robert Dick, of Edinburgh, 
_ is the author.of a work lately published on the derangeinents of ae": 
~~ gans of digestionseThe following is an extract from the notice of it in 

the London Lancet. 

“ The author throughout the work has set himself daquilifed|y to dis- 
countenance the preference now entertained both byymany pfactitioners 
and the public, for animal and farinaceous diet, in digestive derangen ; 
He shows thatwhile the use of bulky and flatulent vegetables, as"ea 
_ bages, turnips; &c., are not always advisable in thisselass of complaint 
yet that the use of such fruits as grapes, pomegranates, applesy pears, 
"oranges, strawberries, cherries, lettuces, celery, rhubarb, &c., is, on t eoth- 
ér hand, not only innocent, but absolutely indispensable for the thorough 
e of the greater part of derangements of the stomach and bowels; 
it, under their use, these organs may be ameliorated in a degree in 
without that use, and»by medicines alone. they could never be; 
that, thereby, regular and healthy evacuations, otherwise unatainable, 
may be ‘frocured, and, what is of. vast importance, that wll 


those unpleasant and intractable symptoms called “ nervous” will vani 
under the employment of vegetable diet, such as.is specified in the work, 
- and used with the cautions there laid down.” 


Lunatics in North Carolina.—A\most every State in the Union has an 
asvlum for the comfortable accommodation of those unfortunate beings 
who, deprived of reason, have the strongest claims upon the humanity of 
their fellow beings. But North Carolina’can boast of no such institution, 
though the recent census discloses the astonishing fact, that she has within 
her limits five hundred and eighty persons of this description. 
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Treatment of Milk-sickness.—Dr. John Evans, of Attica, Indiana, has 
sent us a short account of a method of treating this disease, pursued for 
some years past by Dr. Wilson of that town, and lately by himself, which 
he affirms is almost invariably successful. ‘The prescription is as follows: 
R. Pulv. rhei, 3i.; magnes. cal., 3ss. Mix. A tablespoonful to be 
given in mucilage every two hours, till purging is produced. If vomited 
up, a new dose must be immediately administered.— Western Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. 


Het 

Medical Miscellany.—The sickness at Norwich, Conn., of which there 
were alarming reports, appears to have been overrated.—A physician in 
the city of New York. is soon to be tried for the crime of producing an 
abortion on a young woman of that city.—Dr. McClintock, the professor 
of anatomy and physiology in the Berkshire Medical College, is at his 
post at that flourishing Institution, having only been temporarily absent 
at Castleton ;—the demonstrator of anatony merely recapitulated the sub- 
jects of the previous lectures, till the doctor’s retura from Castleton.—Tar, 
freely applied to the diseased hoofs of horses or cattle, is said tobe the 
’ ~ best of remedies—particularly when there is a purulent discharge.—H. 
1H. Sherwood, M.D., is the author of a novel work, just from the press, 

~ + entitled “ The motive power of organic life and magnetic phenomena of 

terrestrial and planetary motions,” &c., which should be placed in this. 
~ market, immediately. Messrs. H. A. Chapin & Co. are the publishers. | | 


» —Dr. Peter G. Douglass, of some notoriety in connection with specifics _ 
. of one sort and another, was apprehended and imprisoned, says the Boston ~ 
“e Atlas, at Dedham, last week, for forgery.—Phrenclogy is taking high ~ 
° ground in Italy, by attracting the attention of the learned and scientific.— _ 
- An Anthropological Society was organized in London as long ago as 1836, 
a for the purpose of investigating the laws of the Creator in referenceto 
man.—Dr. John Epps, a skilful English physician, imagines that hehas 
4 treated many cases of epilepsy and other diseases successfully, by means 
of the light phrenology has thrown on the functions of the brain.—The 
celebrated Dr. Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, is said to be fast declining — 
in health.—The fever was increasing in New Orleans, contrary to the ex- _ 
pectations of the people, when the last bulletin came.— Dental and surgi- — 
cal instruments of excellent workmanship, no way inferior to the best” 
specimens of foreign manufacture, are on exhibition at this time in the 
Mechanics’ Fair, in Boston.—La Fayette, near New Orleans, is said to be 
. as sadly smitten with yellow fever as the city.—Henry H. Childs, M.D., 
extensively known to the profession throughout New England, is the de- 
mocratic candidate for Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts.—According 
toa Brussels paper there are fifteen persons in Belgium above 100 years 
of age, of whom nine are females. One of the latter is 104, and two 
others 105 years old.—If possible, the farce and impositions of animal 
magnetism, in London, about these days, exceed even those on this side 
the Atlantic. None, however, but the ignorant, countenance such tom- 
foolery, either here or there.-—Drs. Hall and Prout, of the St. Louis Medi- 
cal School, have resigned their professorships ; and Dr. W. Carr Lane, of 
that city, and Dr. Richard F. Barrett, of Springfield, Ill., have been ap- 
pointed their successors.—Dr. Jno. P. Harrison, late professor of Materia 
Medica in the Cincinnati College, has been appointed to the same chair 
in the Medical College of Ohio. 
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Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Sept. 25th, 34.—Males, 13; Females, 21. Stillborn, 3. 

Of consumption, 4—cholera infantum, 2—infantile, 3—canker in the bowels, I—teething, 6—maras- 
mus, !—dysentery, 4—croup, 1—canker, l—typhus fever, 3—debility, 1—disease of the liver, 1—dis- 
ease of the brain, 1—scarlet fever, 2—sudden, 1—accidental, 1—worms, 1—intemperance, 1. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTION OF YAL. E COLCEGE. 
In consequence of the recent resignation of Prof. Tully, ata period too late for the a nt 
successor fur this season, the course of Lectures on Materia Medica, will be given by | ves, 
with such assistance as he may require from the other professors. The term will commence on Thurs- 


day, the 30th inst. CHARLES HOOKER, Sec’ry. 
New Haven, Sept. 18th, 1841. S. 29—1p : RL | 


BOSTON MEL SCHOOL.« 

Tue subscribers continue to receive student#in me i to them in 

the pursuit of their profession. The following course will be pu med during the ensuing medical year. 
For those gentlemen who intend pregefiting themselves for degrees a mMe@xt series of lectures 

nt the Medical College of Harvard, ty, special and minute examinations Wilk be held upon the 

aumerous branches of medicings 


ery 
Students will be ad mitted tar he medical, and surgical practice of the Maseachusdiie 1 Hospi-* 
tal, and to the Infirma é 
n 


eases of the Lungs. At the Hospital, Dr. Bowditch deliver a 
course of clinical Jecta 


ures 5 we well as at the Infirmary, practical lessons ultation 
will be afforded. 

Occasional opportunities will be had for private practice in midwifery, surgery, &c oe 
Arrangements have been mad@for an abundant supply of means for the study of practical 
in which braueh the students will be assisted by one of the instracters. aes 

A meeting of the students for the purpose of reporting cases, and for medical ance @ and t 
cismn, is held Weekly under the su endence of one of the instructers. 

A reg yourse of instruction will be yiven as follows. oe 
On Descriptive and Practical Anatomy and Surgery,by - - Da. STEDMAN. oe 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, by - - Da, Perry. 
Diseases of the Chest, and Midwifery, by - + ‘Dr. Bowpitce, 
Materia Medica and Chemistry,by - - - - - - Dr. Wingy. — 

For terms, apply to H.G. W r to either of the subscribers... 

H. I. BOW 8 Otis place. WILEY, 

Sept. 6, ah 


Session or 1841—42. 
Tus regular Lectures will commence on the first Monday of 
Ros.ey Dunetison, M.D., Protessor of Institutes of Me 
Rosert M. Huston, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
JosepH Pancoast, M.D., Professor of Gener], Descriptive, 
J.K. M. D., Professor of Practice of Medicine. 
Tuomas D. MutTrTer, M. D., Professor of Institutes and Practice of Surgery. r 
Cuartes D. Meigs, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics aud Diseases of woe and Chi 
Bacne, M.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
On and after the first of October, the dissecting room will be oretvanae Professor of A 
will give his personal attendance thereto. Clinical instruction will hi Wise | be given at the Dis om ee 
sary of the College. 


During the course, ample opportunities will be afforded for clinical ets 
fes 


_ glison, Huston, and Pancoast being medical officers of the Philadelphia Hospi 
the Pennsytvania Hospital; and Professor Mutter, Surgeon to the Philadelphia 
Professor Dunglison will lecture regularly on Clinical anny and a ‘ancoust on we 


TREMONT-STREET 


Tue subscribers, at their rooms in Tremont street, reget to give elon to private pup 

as heretofore, in the ie Meath =imeinine, e Practical pursuit of anatomy, 
and attendance on the usetts General H te Berge y a the other op- 
portunities belonging to their s¢hool. _ 


ARD YNOLDS, 
Jy 28 D. HUMPHREYS STORER 
OLIVER W. HOLMES. 


DR. J. J. MOORMAN, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN AT THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VA. 
May be consulted by persons at a distance, as tothe propriety of using the White Sulphur Water, in 
particular diseases, &c. Communications, descriptive of the case, enclosing the ordinary fee of $5, 
directed, post-paid, to Dr. M. at the White Sulphur Springs, Va., will be promptly responded to. 
October 23d, 1840. O. 28—lamtMcheoptO 


ae 
> 
= 
various anatomical, pathological, and obstetrical preparations and drawings, a8 wemas by Me diversi- 
hetppecinate of genuine and spurious articles, and plates, drawings, &c., for Hlustrating thémmateria 
medica. These, with the numerous and varied specimens that Rave been recat adde Dm the 9 
private collections of Fach d 
effective for the purpo 
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MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
THERE will be a Stated Meeting of the Counsellors of the Society on Wednesday, the sixth of Octo- 
ber, at Ll, A. M. itt their rooin, Masonic Temple, Tremont street. GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 
22—tm Recording Secretary. 
MED. DEP PAR’ 4’ OF PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tue Lect this Institution will commence, as usual, On the first Monday in November, and con- 


tinte until first of March, ‘The faculty is composed as follows : 


SamuEL George Morton, M.D., Anatomy and Physiology. 
Georce M’CLELLAN, M.D., Surgery. 
Wituiam Rusit, M.D., Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
4 Ropert MontGoMery Birp, M.D., lustitutes of Medicine and Materia Medica. 
SwAvet MCLELLAN, M.D. Obstetric the Diseases of Women aid Children. 
ALTER Ry A. aud Natural Philosophy. 


The College ‘pos ig room, an extensive: museum illustrative of the several 
departments of medie well-veitilated rooms. The latter are just completed, 
and will afford the prosecution of practical | 

‘ 8. 22—epbw G. MORTON, M.D., Dean. 


MEDICAL LECTUKES IN “BOSTON: 
begin annually in the Medical in aad rahe first Wednes- 


d oveinber, and continue four mon 
mut and Operative Surgery, t | 15,00 
Midwitery and bY CHANNING, 10.00 
‘Materia Medica, by . BiGELow, 
jes of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, by 4 


try, by . WEBSTER, 
Theory and Practice of Physic and “Clinical Medicine, by rs. Ware and Bros 
© Ata meeting of the Medical Faculty, May 29, 1841, it was Voted, That hereafter two full courses of 
P lectures in this school be required of candidutes for’ ‘the degree of Doctor in Medicine. But for one of 
thes@ © urses & sabatitute muy be received in a course of lectures at any other medical institution 
Shick the number of teachers is not less aa six, and in which i time occupied by Jectures 
than four months. WALT TER 


_ UNIVERSITY UF NEW YORK. —DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
Ae = ‘ag snnual course of Lectures will commence on the last Mouday of October next, and continue 


the ensuing March 
‘Vaan Mort, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Sairp Parrison, Professor of 
Joan Revere, M.D., Professor Pheory and Practice of Medieine. 

Mirtyn P Professor the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica. 

GUNNING M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Childrens 

W, Draper, M.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
‘J esifor a full course of lectures amount to $105. Matricolation fee, $5. Respectable board 
- “elodt can be obtained at from $2,50 to $3,00 per wee 

‘Inaddition to the facilities whic! hospitals of New ork offer for clinical i truction, a Surot- 

| gry ond has been instituted in the College building e Professors 


Apatomy. 
Jy 28—coptN1L ~ secretary to the Faculty. 


ALBA NY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
of Lectures will commence oun the first Tuesday in November, and con- 
ue SIA weeks, 
“ALDEN Manca, M.D., Prof. of Surgery. 
M’ \UGATOR, M. D., Prof. Taeory and Practice of Medicine. 
RoOmeyn Baca, M.D., Prof. Materia edica,. 


E amons, M. v.; ; Prof. Obstetrics and Natural History. 


Lewis C. Beck, M.D., Prof, Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
lus, rot lustitutes of Medicine. 
De f. Medical Jurisprudence. J 
for all 3, fee, $20. Matriculation fee, $5. Boarding from $2 to 
per wee 
‘ao Be _ ALDEN MARCH, M.D , Pr t of Faculty. 


V ACCINE, VIRUS... a 

PuysICciaNns in any section of the United States ten quills charged with Pure VACCINE 
inus, by return mail, on addressing the Editor of te npn A Medical and Surgical Journal, enclosing 

one dollar, post paid, without which no letter will be taken froin the post oflice. June 19 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL AL SOURNAL is ‘published every Wednesday, by 
D. CLAPP, JR., at 134 Washington St., corner of Franklin St., to whom all communications must 
aldressed, post paid. It y! also published in Monthly Parts, with a printed cover. There are two 
volu nes each year. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D., Editor. Price $3,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after three 
mouths, or $4,00 if not paid ‘within the year, ‘Two copies to the same address, tor $5,00 a year, in 
advance. Orders trom a distance must be accompanied by payment in advance or satisfactory refer- 
ence. Postage the same as for a newspaper. 
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